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within the State can exist only on sufferance; and
if the England of 1843 did not emulate the Prance
of sixty years later, it was from no want of
theorising about the rights of congregations.137 It
is one of the curiosities of political thought that
just as in the medieval Church insistence on the
unity of allegiance should ultimately have led to
the Eef ormation, yet its consequence should have
been the creation of an organism demanding no
smaller rights than its predecessor. The State,
like the Church of past days, is set over against
the individual, and stout denial is given to the
reality of other human fellowships.
Between two such antithetic ideals compromise
was impossible. The assertion of the one involved
the rejection of the other. If the State, theoreti-
cally, was in the event victorious, practically it
suffered a moral defeat. And it may be suggested
that its virtual admission in 1874 that the Church
was right188 is sufficient evidence that its earlier
resistance to her claims had been mistaken. If its
resistance was mistaken, the source of error is
obvious. A state that demands the admission that
its conscience is supreme goes beyond the due
bounds of righteous claim. It will attain a theo-
retic unity only by the expulsion of those who
doubt its rectitude. It seems hardly worth while
13? Mr. Figgis, both in his From Gerson to Gfrotius and Churches in
the Modern State attacks very bitterly the Austinianism of M. Combes
as seen in his Campagne Laique but I do not feel that he understands the
provocations to which the Eepublic was subjected.
IBS Innes, p. 113.